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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


No. LI—THE BILL-STICKER. 


Tue Bill-sticker is a well-known member of society. 
With stick in hand and paste-can on his breast, he is 
daily to be seen perambulating the public streets, either 
engaged in the act of placarding the dead walls, or in 
quest of appropriate places on which to affix his bills. 
He is usually an early riser; often, indeed, he does 
not go to bed at all. His avocations are of a nature 
to be pursued with most effect, and with the least 
chance of his receiving molestation in their pursuit, 
when the rest of the community have unreservedly 
resigned themselves to the embraces of the dormant 
deity. There are many places in the metropolis in 
which he must not, during the day, follow his “ pro- 
fession”—for so he calls it—at all; unless he has made 
up his mind not only to see his handiwork rudely de- 
stroyed by the Goths who own the premises, but to be 
seized by the unmannerly paws of policemen, and be 
by them dragged to the nearest station house, without 
leave asked or obtained. This is no rare or imaginary 
case, as any man may convince himself by an occa- 
sional glance at the police office reports. Who then 
will feel surprised that the Bill Sticker should prefer 
the darkness and quiet of night, to the light and dis~ 
turbance of day, in the pursuit of his calling? He 
feels it to be as much his duty on his employers’ 
account as on his own, to commence his work at the 
hour of midnight, and labour until the light of day 
admonishes him to desist ; because, though, as already 
mentioned, his operations in the usual hours of busi- 
ness would not only be uncourteously interrupted by 
the proprietors of “ premises,” but be utterly undone, 
—he has the satisfaction of reflecting that the very 
persons who are prosperous enough to possess “ pre- 
mises,” never think of quitting bed until morning is 
about to resign itself to the embraces of noon. And 
he justly concludes that he has achieved a great 
triumph, when his bills have been suffered to adhere 
to the walls or shutters so long; for the more active, 
practical part of Her Majesty’s subjects must have 
read their contents in their way to business in the 
morning. 

Bill-stickers have a quick eye for appropriate places 
on which to affix their placards. They have a shrewd 
suspicion as to what shopkeepers mean to shut up 
shop some evening, without any intention of re-open- 
ing next morning. Hence the explanation of the 
otherwise unaccountable fact, that the front of a shop 
that had been finally closed at nine or ten o'clock on a 
given evening, is found before the lapse of twenty-four 
hours, to be placarded all over with paper announce- 
ments of every conceivable description. 

A well-established locality for the adhibition of 
placards, is a place of great interest. It is a sort of 
magazine or encyclopedia of information regarding 
the daily doings of the town and neighbourhood. The 
announcements are inconceivably varied, and cannot 





fail to furnish matter for interesting reflection to_the 
moralist. 

The Bill-stickers of the metropolis are about twenty 
in number. The amount of their earnings varies’ of 
course with the extent of their employment. In busy 
times those of them who are best known, are obliged to 
employ a number of hands to assist them ; and on such 
occasions will sometimes earn a guineaaday. The 
usual charge for posting a hundred bills of very large 
size, is three shillings and sixpence. The charge for 
posting bills of a smaller size, varies from eighteen 
pence to half-a-crown per hundred. 


“3 








SCENE ON THE SHORES OF THE BAY 
OF NAPLES. 


WE had left our carriage, and gone up through a defile 
to get a view of the queen’s oyster-eating lodge; and 
when we returned, our merry troop, clamouring and laugh- 
ing, met us half way. Would that I could describe the 
scene to you, my dear C.; but I can only give you the 
materials, and you must make out the picture for yourself. 
On one side were the ruins of temples, on the other the 
foundations of mouldering villas; before us the bay, and 
Vesuvius with its blue wreath of smoke, and the Apennines 
brilliant in their caps of snow, and Capri far off in the 
bay, so soft and dreamy that it seemed melting away while 
we were gazing at it; and clouds were driving over us 
with fitful sunbeams glancing through them. Our merry 
followers were joined by an old woman, with a bright red 
handkerchief tied over her grisly locks. She was the living 
image of Raphael’s Cumzan Sibyl; the same wrinkled 
brow, and channelled cheeks, and unquenched energy 
burning in her eye: the resemblance was perfect, even to 
the two protruding teeth. She was sitting on the fragment 
of a marble column, holding above her head a tamborine, 
on which she was playing one of the wild airs to which 
they dance the tarantella, and accompanying it with her 
cracked voice. To this music the gleeful bare-legged girl 
I have described to you, having seized a strapping com- 

nion, was dancing a tarantella around L—s, who, though 

ar enough from a Bacchus or faun, has in his face much 
of the joyousness of these genial and jovial worthies. My 
merry girl danced and shouted like a frantic Bacchante. 
I never saw a mouth so expressive of glee, nor an eye whose 
brightness was so near the wildness of insanity; there 
were children with tangled locks of motley brown and 
gold, and eyes like precious stones, leaping and clapping 
their hands, and joining in the old woman’s chorus; and 
my pretty mute was among them, with a chastened mirth 
and eloquent silence. Apart stood four girls, as grave and 
fixed as caryatides, with immense piles of brush on their 
heads, which they had just brought down from the hills ; 
and we — the cold north were looking on. L—s, 
who had begun by regarding our followers as troublesome 
sellers of “ cose molle curiose,” had by degrees, given him- 
self up to the spirit of the scene. The floodgates of poetr: 
and of sympathy with these wild children of the sout 
were opened, and over his face there was an indescribable 
shade of melancholy, as if by magic he were beholding 
the elder and classic time, and that were an actual per- 
ception which before had been imperfectly transmitted by 
poetry, painting, and sculpture. He threw a shower of 
silver among the happy creatures, and we drove off.— Miss 
Sedgwick’s Letters. 
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THE DINNER OF THE MONTHS. 
[FROM NEELE’s “ LECTURES ON ENGLISH POETRY.” ] 


= Once upon a time, the Months determined to dine 
together. They were a long while deciding who should 
have the honour of being the host upon so solemn an 
occasion; but the lot at length fell upon December, for 
although this old gentleman’s manners were found to be 
rather cold upon first acquaintance, yet it was well known 
that when once you got under his roof, there was not a 
merrier or more hospitable person in existence. The mes- 
senger too, Christmas-day, whom he sent round with his 
cards of invitation, won the hearts of all; although he 
played several mad pranks, and received many a bow in 
return. February begged to be excused coming to the 
dinner, as she was in very bad spirits on account of the 
loss of her youngest child, the twenty-ninth, who had 
lately left her, and was not expected to return for four 
years. Her objection, however, was over-ruled; and 
being seated at table between the smiling May, and that 
merry old fellow October, she appeared to enjoy the even- 
ing’s entertainment as much as any of the company. 

The dinner was a superb one; all the company having 
contributed to furnish out the table. come thought for 
the thirtieth time what he should give, and then deter- 
mined to send a calf’s head. February not being a very 
productive month, was also a little Saal, but at length 
resolved to contribute an enormous cake, which she ma- 
naged to manufacture in fine style, with the assistance of 
her servant, Valentine, who was an excellent fellow at that 
sort of ware, but especially at bride-cake. March and 
April agreed to furnish all the fish; May to decorate the 
dishes with flowers; June to supply plenty of excellent 
cider; July and August to provide the dessert; September 
a magnificent course of all sorts of game, excepting phea- 
sants; which exception was supplied by October, as well 
as a couple of hampers of fine home-brewed ale; and 
November engaged that there should be an abundance of 
ice. The rest of the eatables, and all the wine, were pro- 
vided by the worthy host himself. 

Just before sitting down to table, a slight squabble 
arose about precedency; some of the company insisting 
that the first in rank was January, and some that it was 
March. The host, however, decided in favour of January, 
whom he placed in the seat of honour, at his right hand. 
November, a prim, blue-nosed old maid, sat at his left; 
and June, a pleasant, good-tempered fellow, although 
occasionally rather ton warm, sat opposite him at the end 
of the table. 

The dinner was admirably served. Christmas-day was 
the principal waiter; but the host had been obliged to 
borrow the attendance of some of his guests’ servants, and 
accordingly Twelfth-night, Shrove-Tuesday, and Michael- 
mas-day, officiated in various departments: though Shrove- 
Tuesday was speedily turned out, for making rather too 
free with a prim, demure servant-maid, called Good- 
Friday, while she was toasting some hot-cross buns for the 
tea-table. 

A short, squab, little fellow, called St. Thomas’s-day, 
stood behind December's chair, and officiated as toast- 
master; and much merriment was excited by the contrast 
between the diminutive appearance of this man, and the 
longest day, who stood behind June, at the other end of 
the table. Master Thomas, however, was a very useful 
fellow; and, besides performing the high official duty 
which we have mentioned, he drew the curtains, stirred 
the fire, lighted and snuffed the candles, and, like all 
other little men, seemed to think himself of more im- 
portance than anybody else. 





company, and many compliments were passed upon the 
elegant manner in which she had decorated the dishes. 
Old January tried to be very sweet upon her, but she 
received him coldly; as he was known not to be a loyal 
subject, and to have once stolen a crown and sceptre, and 
hidden them in a grave; and May, who was loyal to the 
back-bone, had much trouble in finding out and restoring 
them. January at length ceased to persecute her with his 
attentions, and transferred them to November, who was of 
the same politics as himself, although she had not been 
quite so successful in supporting them. Poor May had 
scarcely got rid of her venerable lover, before that senti- 
mental swain, April, began to tell her that he was abso- 
lutely dying for her. This youth was one moment all 
sunshine, and smiles, and rapture; and the next he dis- 
solved in tears, clouds gathered upon his brow, and he 
looked a fitter suitor for November than for May; who 
having at last hinted as much to him, he left her in a huff, 
and entered into close conversation with September, who, 
although much his senior, resembled him in many par- 
ticulars. 

July, who was of a desperately Aot temper, was eve 
now and then a good deal irritated by March, a dry old 
fellow, as cool as a cucumber, who was continually passing 
his jokes upon him. At one time July went so far as to 
threaten him with a prosecution for something he had 
said; but March, knowing what he was about, always 
managed to keep on the windy side of the law, and to 
throw dust in the eyes of his accusers. July, however, 
contrived to have his revenge; for being called upon for 
a song, he gave “ The dashing white sergeant” in great 
style, and laid a peculiar emphasis upon the words“ march! 
march! away!” at the same time motioning to his an- 
tagonist to leave the room. 

April having announced that it was raining hard, Ja- 
nuary was much perplexed as to how he should get home, 
as he had not brought his carriage. At one time, when 
he was looking very anxiously out of the window to dis- 
cover if there were any stars visible, October at the sug= 
gestion of May, asked him if he thought of borrowing 
Charles’s wain to carry him, as he had done so great a 
kindness to its proprietor? This put the old fellow into 
such a passion, that he hastily seized his head-gear (a red 
cap) sallied out through the rain, and would most likely 
have broken his neck in the dark, had not February sent 
her footman, Candlemas-day, after him with a lantern, 
by whom he was guided in safety to his lodgings, in Fog 
Alley. 

On the retirement of the ladies—February, May, Au- 
gust, and November—the host proposed their healths, 
which were drunk with the usual honours; when April, 
being a soft-spoken youth, and ambitious of distinction as 
an orator, began to return thanks for them in a very flowery 
speech; but was soon coughed down by December and 
March; and March, by the bye, at length got into such 
high favour with his old enemy, July, that the latter was 
heard to give him an invitation, saying that if ever he 
came to his side of the Zodiac, he should be most happy 
to see him. October told the host that, with his leave, iS 
would drink no more wine, but that he should be glad of 
some good home-brewed, anda pipe. To this December 
acceded, and said he should be happy to join him, and he 
thought his friend March would do the same. March 
having nodded assent, they set to, and a pretty puffing and 
blowing they made among them. April, however, con- 
tinued to drink Madeira; while June, July, and Septem- 
ber, stuck, with exemplary constancy, to the Burgundy. 

After repeated summonses to the drawing-room, the 
joined the ladies at the tea-table. November drew herse 





The pretty blushing May was the general toast of the 


up, and affected to be quite overpowered by the smell of 
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smoke, which March, October, and December had brought 
in with them; although it was well known that the old 
lady herself could blow a cloud as well as any of them. 
October seated himself by May, and said he hoped that 
his pipe would not have the same effect upon her as upon 
her aunt; and after having very gracefully assured him 
that she was not at all annoyed by it, he told her that he 
would make her exercise her own sweet pipe before the 
evening was much older; which, eae of annoying, 
would delight every body. August, a grave stately matron 
of extraordinary beauty, although perhaps un pew passé, 
officiated as tea-maker. Good-Friday, who by this time 
had recovered the fright into which Shrove-Tuesday had 
thrown her, handed about the toasted buns, and Swithin, 
a servant of July, was employed to keep the tea-pot sup- 
plied with water, which he too often did to overflowing. 

Tea being over, the old folks went to cards; and the 
young ones, including October, who managed to hide his 
years very successfully, to the piano-forte. May was the 
prima donna, and delighted every one, especially poor 
April, who was alternately all smiles and tears, during the 
whole of her performance. October gave them a hunting 
sung, which caused even the card-tables to be deserted ; 
and August sang a sweet melancholy canzonet which was 
rapturously encored. April both sang and played most 
unmercifully; but the company had an ugly trick of 
yawning over his comic songs, and were ready to expire 
with laughter at his pathetics. 

At length, Candlemas-day having returned from seeing 
old January home, his mistress, February, took leave of 
the company. April, who was a little the worse for the 
wine he had drunk, insisted on escorting November; 
although she held several servants in waiting, and her 
road was in an opposite direction to his own. May went 
away in her own carriage, and undertook to set June 
down, who lived very near her. The road was hilly and 
steep, but her coachman, Ascension-day, got the horses 
very well to the top; and July and August both walked 
home, each preceded by a dog-day, with a lighted torch. 
September and October, who were next-door neighbours, 
went away in the same hackney-coach; and March de- 
parted as he came, on the back of a rough Shetland pony. 


THE VILLAGE BUDGET. 
BY THE PARISH SCHOOLMASTER. 








No. I—THE CARRIER’S DAUGHTER. ° 


PART THE FIRST. 


Mertuinks there is no life so pleasant as rural life, and 
certainly there is no place, however fair and bright, that 
can be compared in my estimation to this our village of 
Killstane. It may be from having spent many years 
within its limits, and in it enjoyed the quiet contentment 
and peaceful leisure so much in accordance with my own 
wishes, that I look with an eye of partiality on the happy 
homes of so many kind neighbours, among whom I have 
long been accustomed to mingle, enjoying at once their 
mirth and hospitality, and also partaking their hopes and 
fears. And certainly it has been the great pleasure of my 
spare moments, to see the sons and daughters of these my 
neighbours, as they grew in years and their young hearts 
were filled with the joys and cares of life, to mark the 
varied emotions of their minds, and trace the events of 
their humble lives. And often it has been with no small 
feeling of joy that I have attended the bridal party of some 
fond girl, w ho, while a scholar, was wont in her hours of 
play to make the stillness of my lone abode echo to her 
merry laugh or joyous song. Such recollections are plea- 








sant, and to me, on whom the hand of time lies heavy, it 
affords many a feeling of delight to recall those scenes over 
which memory loves to linger. 

It is enough for my present purpose to state that our 
village is situated in a retired nook of shire in the 
west of Scotland, surrounded with scenery as picturesque 
as any in the county. Situate on a rising eminence, its 
humble habitations look down on a small stream winding 
through a rich expanse of meadow; while in the back 
ground, a range of hills slightly undulating in the distance, 
combines to give its richly wooded scenery a fine effect. 

Many years ago the neat though humble cottage that 
stands by the roadside at the entrance to the village, was 
the scene of interest to many. It was then the residence 
of Robin Adair, the carrier, and his only daughter Jessy 
—who at that period was freely acknowledged as the 
prettiest lass in the parish, and toasted as the village belle. 
It was not therefore the carrier’s neatly laid out garden 
alone that attracted so many of the youths of the village 
about the cottage of a summer evening; nor the delight 
of listening to the merry tales of the good-natured carrier, 
that kept them lingering by his ingle side on a winter’s 
night, but the bright eyes and cheerful smiles of Jessy 
had made many an honest heart happy, although it might 
be but for an hour. 

‘ Admirers soon of every age she gained ; 
Her beauty won them, and her worth retained.’ 


And many a lover sighed to make her his bride, but 
alas! they sighed in vain, for however fond the smile with 
which she repaid her admirers’ gallantry, it was their only 
reward. ‘ Love’s young dream” had not then thrown its 
fascinations around her, and however much she mixed 
in the gaiety of her native village—the acknowledged 
queen of all—it was but to retire to her more peaceful 
home, and bask in the sunshine of a father’s love. 

What a happy home was hers, where she, the only 
child of a doating father, was the cherished object of his 
fond affection! What though her station was humble, 
and her hours not free from labour; could that diminish 
for an instant the happiness of her gay and sprightly 
nature? No, it was then, when entering on the bright 
spring of girlhood, with hopes as glowing as the early 
flowers of summer, that her presence graced the scene 
where contentment reigned, ia joy and happiness seemed 
ever smiling. 

Years passed on, and the carrier’s daughter, while pass- 
ing from the bright days of girlish glee to the opening 
years of womanhood, progressed in beauty, captivating 
still more the admirers of her youth. Firmly, still more 
firmly did she refuse their ardent entreaties, keeping her- 
self free from the soft meshes of youthful love, till many 
a village gossip said—* She'll no be aye sae saucy; my 
faith! ill be anither tale soon, when maybe she'll no get 
ane she wants.” 

But notwithstanding such gossiping, Jessy still remained 
unmarried, the carrier’s “ bonnie dochter.” 

It was a hot sultry day in June, and I had chosen the 
river side for my evening ramble, intending on my route 
homewards to call at the carrier’s cottage. I wandered 
farther than I had intended, when the setting sun re- 
minded me it was time to retrace my steps. Before I 
reached my destination, the weather, which had rather 
cleared at sunset, gradually deepened into a threatening 
gloom; and the trees which a short time before were gaily 
bending their twigs to a gentle breeze, now scarcelymoved, 
so calm had it become. There was an awe-inspiri ng still- 
ness on all around, a sure prelude to a coming storm. At 
length it burst forth, terrific in its grandeur; peal after 
peal of thunder sent forth their echoing voice; and as the 
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forked lightning darted hither and thither, momentarily 
illuminating the surrounding darkness, it seemed to make 
the gloom but deeper than before. The rain now poured 
in torrents, and dripping and drenched I stood by the 
cottage door. 

“A stormy night, in good sooth, Jessy,” said I, entering 
the clean swept kitchen, where a bright sparkling fire was 
to me a most welcome sight. 

“An awfu’ night indeed!” she replied. “I wish my 
faither was weel hame.” 

“T thought he would have been here by this time,” 
said I; “but having seen the storm coming on, perhaps he 
may have stopped at the Braehead.” 

“No, no, he would be past that afore it cam on, and 
there’s naewhere else he could stop—I wish there be nae- 
thing wrang.” 

“No fear, Jessy, he’ll be in good time.” 

The storm continued with unabated violence, and at 
each successive peal of thunder Jessy became more anxious 
and alarmed. Observing, however, that I remarked her 
uneasiness, she strove to appear more calm and cheerful, 
but without effect, for her anxiety became so great she 
could no longer repress her fears. 

“Tt’s getting sae late noo, and still nae word o’ him,” she 
said, “that I'll put my plaid about me and gang as far as 
the brig, to see if there be ony appearance o’ him. 

“In a night like this!” said I, arresting her in her 
movements, and feeling not a little amazed that she should 
think of exposing herself to such a storm, from which I 
had been but too glad to find refuge. “Come here, and 
look but for a moment.” 

We went to the window, and drawing aside the curtain 
which hung across the lower half, what a scene of stormy 
grandeur was before us! The rain, which still continued 
to pour in torrents, had made the road a pool of water; 
while every other moment the lightning, flashing through 
the humid air, shed such a glare upon us that we were fain 
to shrink from the scene. While we were yet gazing upon 
it, a crash overhead as if the roof had been driven in, made 
Jessy cling to my arm in an agony of terror. Neither of 
us spoke for several seconds, until another flash of lightning 
enabled me to see that the large ash tree which grew b 
the side of the cottage, had been stricken by the fluid, 
and in its fall had made the noise we heard. Explaining 
the occurrence to Jessy, I hoped she would not venture 
out in such a storm. 


“T will not,” she replied, “but Heaven grant my poor 
faither may be safe.” 

I had now become rather anxious about Robin’s absence 
myself, as it was several hours past the time he generally 
came home, and I knew, that for many miles of his jour- 
ney there was nowhere he might have shelter from the 
storm. However, as I did not wish Jessy to see I was in 
any way anxious on the subject, I said that probably he 
had not passed the last village when the storm commenced, 
and might be waiting there until it had in some measure 
abated. Just then a loud and joyous barking was heard, 
when Jessy springing from her seat hastily undid the 
fastening of the door, and the carrier’s dog Leendad into 
the apartment. 

“Carlo, my bonnie Carlo, ye’re welcome hame the 
night,” she said, patting the wet and dripping animal ; 
for well she knew that when the faithful dog was there, 
her father could not be far distant. In a few minutes the 
rattling of a cart over the watery road, and the splashing 
of a horse’s hoofs in its pools, soon dispelled our fears. 

* Hoots, lassie! haud aff a wee,” said the carrier's 
cheerful voice, as he leaped from his cart. “ Weel, Dominie, 
how's a’ wi’ ye the night? Man, but this is a fearfu’ 
storm! and there’s a poor fallow in the cart there wha has 








muckle cause to rue he was out in’t. I fand him lying 
insensible on the roadside,—his horse lying dead beside 
him, and naebody near him, so I just brought him wi’ me. 
Haud a hand here, and help me to get him in the house.” 

Mounting on his cart again, Robin speedily threw aside 
some heavy covers he had spread over his unconscious 
companion, and lowering him down with as much caution 
and gentleness as possible, we carried him into the kitchen. 

“ Turn the big chair round to the fire, Jessy,—ay, that’ll 
dae. Noo, Dominie, set him down as cannily as ye can.” 

While Robin and his daughter were engaged in prop- 
ping up with pillows their still unconscious guest, and 
making every effort in their power to revive him, I had a 
little leisure to observe his appearance. He was a young 
man of evidently not more than twenty-five years of age; 
his countenance seemed of a pensive cast, for a death-like 
paleness overspread his features; while his dress and gen- 
eral appearance bespoke him to be at least of the middle 
ranks of life. I felt sincerely for his present situation, for 
that he had received some severe injury was apparent from 
the state of stupor and insensibility from which it was so 
difficult to rouse him. 

“He must have had a dreadfu’ fall,” exclaimed Jessy, 
shedding back the jet curly hair that clustered on his a 
brow; “see, here’s a deep cut on his forehead, and his 
hair is clotted wi’ blood.” 

Z now suggested it might be as well to get medical aid 
as soon as possible, as notwithstanding all their efforts the 
young man was little better, and seemed still in a danger- 
ous state. 

“T hae just been thinking o’ that mysel’,” said Robin, 
“but I was loth to bring the doctor sae far frae hame in a 
night like this, and I fain hoped wi’ our care here, the 
young man might be better in the mornin’—but wi’ your 
help, Dominie, we’ll carry him ben to the wee room bed.” 

After having done so, and listened for a short time to the 
stranger’s heavy breathing, I prepared to depart, undertak- 
ing to send the doctor as soon as possible. The storm had 
by this time ie abated, but though the rain had 
ceased to fall, the darkness was still intense, while the 
adjoining hills prolonged in echoes the rumbling of the 


distant thunder. On my arrival at the doctor’s house, the ° 


night was pretty far advanced, and I found him preparing 
for bed. Explaining the purport of my visit, and stating 
my fears that the stranger was in much want of his assist- 
ance, he immediately set out for the cottage, and, restrain- 
ing my curiosity till the morning, I betook myself to my 
own silent home. 

Early next morning I set out for the cottage, anxious 
to learn how the stranger had passed the night, and what 
opinion the doctor had given of his case. As I pursued 
my way, fanned by the gentle breeze of a summer morn- 
ing, with the pleasant fields smiling in verdure before me, 
and the clear unclouded sky above, through whose azure 
vaults the bright sun was moving in more than common 
brilliancy, I could not but contrast the beauty of the 
scene with the elemental strife of the preceding evening. 
On my arrival I found that after the doctor had cleansed 
and bound up the wound on the stranger’s forehead, and 
administered some restoratives, he had considerably revived, 
and expressed bis astonishment at the situation in which 
he found himself. It seemed, from the information he 
gave, that previous to the storm he had been slowly riding 
to the next village, when it overtook him ; that his horse 
turning restive at the frequent and vivid flashes of light- 
ning, had become quite unmanageable, and darting to the 
roadside, had met his death by rushing against a sharp pro- 
jecting stake in the hedge, while his rider was thrown with 
considerable violence on the road, stunned and insensible. 

In consequence of a slight fever attendant on the wound, 
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it was several days before the stranger was able to leave 
his bed; during which time many a rumour spread 
throughout the village relative to who or what he was, 
and many an attack was made on the worthy carrier’s 
frankness, to extract from him the desired information. As 
all inquiries were fruitless, our sage gossips had nothing 
for it but to exclaim in sneering amazement, ‘‘ Gae and 
like, maister Robin, that ony ane should stop sae lang in 
ye’r ain house, and you no even ken his name. - Gae and 
like! but we ken better than that, my man.” 

And so it seemed they did, worthy honest souls! for to 
judge of the many diversified reports they spread among 
their neighbours, they must needs have been most inti- 
mately acquainted with not only the stranger himself, 
but also his friends, connexions, prospects, and pursuits. 
It was strange to mark the varied degrees of rank and 
fo:tune which busy rumour assigned him. Some were 
for making him a laird at least; others a knight, anl some 
were even for elevating him to the peerage; but in one 
point all were agreed, namely, that he was something 
“ mair than ordinar.” 

About three weeks after his arrival, the stranger was 
observed walking one evening along the banks of the 
burn that skirts the carrier’s garden. But notwithstanding 
that he walked with the support of Robin’s arm and that 
of his daughter, there was a feebleness in his steps that 
plainly told of his recent illness, and his yet imperfect 
recovery. It was the first time he had been out of doors 
since the evening of the accident, and after the painful 
season he had passed since then, the gentle influences of 
that twilight hour came home to his heart with feelings of 
chastened joy. There was something so truly pleasant in 
feeling the cool breath of that summer’s wind playing 
around his heated brow—something so fragrant in the 
perfume of flowers scattered in wild profusion around him 
—so gladdening in the distant hum of children’s merry 
voices, and something so softly thrilling in the low music 
of the warbling stream, that the stranger felt his heart 
filling with the gentle influences of that hour. 

The carrier was loud in extolling the beauties of his 
native scenery, and as he pointed out the several views for 
the stranger’s attention, he enlivened his descriptions by 
anecdotes of days gone by, and the recollections of his 
own boyish years; and so long did they linger listening 
to such recitals, that when they wended their homeward 
way the shadows of twilight were deepening down into 
those of night. 

“Tam afraid, my good friends,” said the stranger, 
* that I have trespassed too long on your hospitality ; but, 
thanks to your kindness, I am now nearly well again, 
and it is high time I were easing you of my company, 
attended as it has been with so much trouble on my part, 
and so much kindness on yours. I am deeply grateful 
for your attention, and hope in some measure to be able 
to repay it.” 

“ Deed, sir,” replied Robin, “ to talk o’ ony kindness 
to you on our parts is mair than we deserve—but for a’ 
that, ye mustna think o’ leavin’ us sae soon, noo that ye 
are getting better. I’se promise ye some fine fishing in 
the burnies hereabout when ye’re a wee stronger; that is, 
gin ye like the sport.” 

He assured him he was very partial to the pastime, 
and said he would gladly avail himself of the carrier’s 
offer, but was afraid he had already trespassed too far on 
his hospitality. 

“Na, that ye have not,” interrupted Robin, “ far frae 
that, sir; it isa pleasure to me to hae sic a gentleman 
beneath my roof, and sae that ye are content wi’ what we 
hae to gie, ye are indeed welcome to it. And to tell yea 
truth,” he continued, with the ingenuousness natural to his 


frank nature, “and ye mustna be angry wi’ me when I 
say it—I hae taen a liking to ye I canna weel account for 
—and I would na like to lose ye sae soon as ye say. Will 
ye no stop for a week or twa if it be in your power?” 

“ What says my gentle nurse, the kind beguiler of my 
hours of pain?” asked the stranger, turning with a smile 
to Jessy. “ Have I not tried her patience too far, and 
presumed on her kindness too much already? Well, 
well,” continued he, laughing, “I can read your answer 
in your smiling features. I will stay some days longer; 
it but adds to the gratitude I already owe you.” 

It was a merry night in the carrier’s cottage that even- 
ing, for what with Robin’s jests and laughing humour, 
the stranger’s cheerful speech, and the pleased and happy 
looks of Jessy, the hours passed pleasantly and cheerily 
along. It was a happiness engendered by mutual good- 
will, for the desire to please, and to be pleased, ever begets 
a cheerful pleasure in human hearts. 

Days, nay even weeks passed away, and the stranger 

was still a dweller in our village; but the uncertainty of 
his name and fortune soon vanished, for speedily it was 
noised abroad that the carrier’s guest was no other than 
Harry Grear, the son of a Glasgow merchant. With a 
desire of seeing as much of the scenery of old Scotland as 
possible, he had, for weeks before his arrival in Killstane, 
been rambling among the highland hills, and was in fact 
on his homeward route when the accident befell him 
which had constrained him to be so long the carrier’s 
guest. He was now perfectly recovered, and what with 
rambling over hill and dale, visiting all that was worthy 
of note in the country around, whiling away a forenoon 
with his favourite pursuit of angling, or adding some 
scenic beauty to his sketch book, the time passed agreeably 
enough. But he could not conceal from himself that 
there was a stronger inducement to prolong his stay than 
even the pleasures which these pursuits afforded. After 
the attentions he had received from the carrier and his 
daughter during his illness, he would always have enter- 
tained feelings of gratitude towards them; but he now 
felt, on more frequent intercourse with Jessy, that this 
feeling was giving way to one of a more terider nature; 
for he could not but see, that though born to a humble 
station, her beauty of person, no less than her gentleness 
of mind and modesty of character, far surpassed the 
generality of her class, and would have done honour to 
any rank of society. Having thus found in the humble 
dwelling of a village carrier, one who could excite such 
feelings of admiration in his bosom, he soon felt, in spite 
of that pride of station which had been early instilled into 
his mind, that to gain the affections of the rustic beauty 
was essential to his own happiness; and shrink as he 
might from the scorn with which he knew he should be 
greeted by haughty friends, derisive companions, and 
proud relations, he determined to brave all, and reveal 
his love. He did so, and triumphed. 

What a source of pure heartfelt joy is mutual love! 
How bright the dreams which youthful fancy paints, and 
how pure the hopes which gild those painted dreams! 
There is a joy, a feeling of delight in every throbbing 
vein, a pleasant swelling of the gladdened heart, and a 
sweet, a glorious rapture of each joyous feeling. It isa 
day-dream toe bright, and far too beautiful, to last. 

With downcast eyes and a swelling heart, Jessy listened 
to her lover’s warm professions of attachment, and as he 
pictured forth the bright dreams of his own ardent mind, 
throwing around them the glowing freshness of a smiling 
hope, she felt as though their realization could afford her 
less joy than their present pleasing anticipation. 

Meanwhile days and weeks rolled by, and the time at 
last came when the young merchant could no longer pro- 
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long his stay. He received a letter from his father com- 
manding his instant return, and censuring in severe terms 
the folly of his protracted delay. He had no alternative 
but to obey, and the morrow was fixed for his departure. 
That evening Jessy and he were wandering by the burn- 
side. It was an autumn night, and the clear rich light of 
the harvest moon shed its calm beams on the rippling 
stream. Long did they linger in that quiet spot, for he 
was to leave early next morning to meet the stage coach 
that passed through a neighbouring village, and he at 
least had no wish to shorten this farewell interview—fare- 
well at least for a season—for he had many a word of 
hope to breathe, many a fond reply to hear, and it may 
be, some fond kiss to snatch. 

‘“‘ I fear it may be many months ere I can again see 
thee, my sweet Jess; but wilt thou write me sometimes, 
for ’tis a long time to wait without thee ?” 

The answer was in the affirmative, couched with a 
gentle hope that he would not forget the dwellers of the 
Braeburn cottage. 

“ That I will not,” he warmly replied, ‘ for thou shalt 
hear from me often, my pretty one, until I can again find 
my way to this sweet spot, and claim you as my bride— 
my wife.” 

There were tearful eyes and sad hearts in the carrier’s 
cottage next morning, and disguise it as he would, Harry 
Grear left our village with regret. Robin insisted on 
seeing him to the coach, and although they had a walk 
of several miles before them, the greater part of the way 
was passed in silence. Yet there was a load at honest 
Robin’s heart he fain wished was removed. 

“ I canna but ken, Mr. Grear,” said he, summoning 
resolution to say what he had been intending saying for 
many days past, but which he had always delayed until 
now; “J canna but ken that the ways o’ the warld mak 
the difference 0’ your rank o’ life and mine, a bar to ony 
nearer connexion than mere acquantances; and I needna 
tell ye, that fur this reason, I hae seen the spark o° love 
springin’ up atween you and Jess, wi’ a sair heart. I 
winna blame the lass for taking a liking to ye, for ye hae 
the heart o’ a real gentleman, and I’m sure you wouldna 
wilfully intend her or me ony ill. I see ye want to speak, 
but just hear me out. You hae rich friends and con- 
nexions, I am poor, and hae naething but labour for my 
portion; and though I winna do ye the injustice to sup- 
pose ye are actuated by ony but right motives, yet I’m 
owre weel acquant wi’ the warld, and the warld’s ways, 
no’ to ken that your friends will neer consent that you, 
the son vo’ a rich merchant, should wed the dochter o’ a 
village carrier.” 

“JT thank you for what you have said,” replied Harry, 
“and can assure you I am not ignorant of the world’s 
prejudices against humble marriages, but, as my affec- 
tions are already set on your daughter, humble though 
her station be, I am resolved to combat such unworthy 
prejudices; and I trust ere long time has passed away, 
that Jess will be, even with your consent, the wife of my 
bosom.” 

The lover was waxing eloquent—it was the eloquence 
of sincerity. 

“ Weel, weel, sir,’ said Robin, “ far be it frae me to 
thwart ye in ony way; but I couldna thole to think, that 
your love-making was but the hour’s pastime—to be 
forgotten as soon as ye left us; ‘or, what is waur, to be 
made the laugh o’ amang your merry companions—while 
my puir lassie would be left to pine awa wi’ her ain sad 
thochts.” 

They had now arrived at the village, and found the 
coach about to start. Harry bade a hurried good-bye to 
the worthy carrier, and said, “ Next year, my good friend, 





I hope to be able to prove by deeds the truth of my in- 
tentions—till then, farewell.” 

“ Farewell! and God bless you,” said Robin, warmly 
shaking the hand extended for his grasp. 

“ He’s a kind callant,” mused the carrier, as the coach 
drove off, and he turned to proceed on his homeward way, 
“and I think he winna deceive us. Heaven graut he 
may not! or thou, my puir bairn, will hae muckle cause 
to rue the day I brought him hame.” 





REFLECTIONS FROM AN OLD CHURCH- 
YARD. 


BY PHANTOM WHITEHAVEN. 





CHAPTER V. 


Last night soon after the old church clock had toiled 
nine, a brace of wags, (whom for convenience sake I shall 
distinguish by the two first letters in the alphabet,) made 
their appearance upon the flags which I have mentioned 
in a previous chapter. I took advantage of my aerial 
form, and listened to their conversation. 

“ By the way, B.,” remarked A., as if recollecting at 
that moment something which had previously escaped his 
memory, “ you never gave me an account of your visit to 
your cousin Simpson’s. How did you get un, eh ?—Had 
you any rows, quarrels, fights, intrigues, flirtations, love 
excursions, or any other pleasing and interesting little 
thing worth the telling? Come, let me hear all.” 

“ Did I never tell you the practical joke I played upon 
young Buckskin ?” asked B. 

“ Buckskin! No. Pray who is he ?” inquired A. 

“Why the most consummate ass in the town in which 
my cousin resides,” answered B. 

“ Oh, let me hear the joke by all means,” said A., eagerly. 

B. proceeded :_“ Well! there was to be a large party one 
evening at the house of a respectable country gentleman, 
who resided about five miles from the town. My cousin 
Simpson, Buckskin, and myself, were all invited, and, 
neighbour-like, we agreed to go in one coach. 

“We had scarcely got ourselves comfortably located in 
the rickety vehicle, when Buckskin began to display most 
unequivocal symptoms of his thrasonical nature. ‘ Who 
do you suppose will be at the ball to-night ? inquired he 
with a supercilious air. ‘ Why, I cannot exactly say who 
may be there,’ answered my cousin, mildly, ‘ but I should 
fancy there will be a few of all kinds. The pretty Miss 
Loveborn will of course be present.’ 

“Miss Loveborn !’ exclaimed Buckskin. 
beautiful—the celebrated Miss Loveborn ?’ 

“* Yes” answered my cousin with great apparent in- 
difference, ‘ the beautiful and celebrated Miss Loveborn.’ 

“*Ha! ha! ha! shouted Buckskin, in a voice which 
made the windows of the coach rattle. ‘Capital! excel- 
lent! Why, she is the very lady I have so long wished to 
meet. Will you introduce me, Simpson ?” 

“*VYes, said my cousin, but with a shy and distant 
expression, which, I think, betokened that he scarcely felt 
comfortable. 

“Well, to be sure,’ continued Buckskin, who was 
totally heedless of the cool manner in which my cousin 
had answered his last question, ‘ what a happy night this 
will be to me! How far is her father’s house from the one 
to which we are going ?” 

“** About a quarter of a mile,’ said my cousin in a tone 
which any one but Buckskin would have understood to 
mean that a change in the subject of conversation would 
not be taken amiss. 

**¢ Only a quarter of a mile! 
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will you bet me that I don’t engross her whole attention 
to-night—monopolise her—in fact, that I don’t prevail 
upon her to walk home under my protection?’ asked 
Buckskin, with the most self-satisfied air I ever saw 
assumed by man. 

“¢ Anything you like,’ answered my cousin, warmly. 

“** A dozen of champagne each, then,’ said he. 

“ My cousin glanced across the carriage in a manner 
which indicated that he wished me to strike the bargain, 
and at the same time called out eagerly, ‘done! done!’ 
I followed the example, and drawing forth my pocket 
book, made a memorandum of the singular wager. 

“T had never till that moment had the slightest idea 
that my almost invincible cousin Simpson was in love. 
But his evident uneasiness when Buckskin bravadoed his 
determination to monopolize Lucy Loveborn, and his 
intention to escort her home, together with the smart and 
somewhat uncourteous manner in which the answers to the 
redoubtable hero’s questions respecting her, were given, 
certainly were symbols of no very difficult construction. 
The fact was, my cousin already felt considerable uneasi- 
ness. Incipient symptoms of jealousy were beginning to 
display themselves, ere his rival had seen the lady. 

~ “Tn due course we arrived at,our destination, and were 
shown into the ball room. The company were all assem- 
bled, and were waiting to commence the dance. I took 
my cousin’s arm, and lounged leisurely up the room, 
determined to make a critical survey of the assembled 
throng. And heavens! what a mixture was there! In 
the masculine line there was every grade, from her ma- 
jesty’s rosy-cheeked justice of the peace, to the whistling 
plough-boy. And as for the ladies, a thousand hoped, 
wished, contended, prayed to be considered the belle. 
There was the dapper young Miss, who had just left 
boarding schoul, sitting as primly as possible, and looking 
in outward appearance as modest as you please. She of 
course fancied, because she possessed the advantage of 
having been at boarding school, that no other ought te be 
noticed. There was the village curate’s daughter, who 
likewise fancied because her father boasted the addition of 
* Reverend’ to his name, that she ought to be the flattered 
fair one. There was the pompous young Miss from the 
neighbouring market town, who because she had perchance 
been at some charity ball, or other refined assembly, 
fancied, of course, she was acquainted with every thing 
relating to fashionable society, and the formal etiquette of 
a ball room; and when did ideas such as these ever fail to 
impress on the mind of a woman an ideal sense of her own 
superiority? Thus did the accomplished maiden from 
the town fancy that she had ample reasons for supposing 
herself to be the belle. In fact, there, as in all other ball 
rooms, every lady in the room conjured up some peculiar 
attribute, which she fancied gave her precedence of all 
others. There was the proud—bah! that’s a harsh word, 
I mean the haughty young Miss, and the humble young 
Miss; the pert young Miss, and the meek young Miss; 
the forward young Miss, and the backward young Miss ; 
the dashing young Miss, and the modest young Miss; 
the flirting young Miss, and the shy young Miss, with 
every other kind of Miss, both useful, ornamental, and 
otherwise. 

“But heavens! When the violins began to sound, 
what a commotion was there! Hurry scurry, helter skel- 
ter, from end to end—from side to side, the room appeared 
alive. The buzz and stir of that moment were never 
equailed, save perchance on hiving a swarm of bees. The 
gentlemen were running about the room endeavouring to 
make up their minds as to whom they should ask to dance, 
whilst the ladies were fussing about to see who would ask 
them that ever cheering question. 


“Just at this crisis the door opened, and the most 
beautiful girl I ever saw entered the room. ‘There she 
is,” whispered my cousin, ‘come along, and I will intro- 
duce you.’ 

“ They met with a shake of the hand which certainly 
could not be mistaken ; and if the animated glow of that 
beautiful black eye did not discover some more intense 
feeling than formal friendship, I know nothing of human 
nature. Simpson introduced me, and then offered her 
his arm for the first dance. 

“ They had scarcely turned away before Buckskin came 
up to me, and asked eagerly, ‘ Is that lady who now hangs 
upon your cousin’s arm, Miss Loveborn ?” 

“¢ She is,’ said I; ‘is she not beautiful ?” 

“¢Oh, the most lovely creature I ever saw !’ exclaimed 
Buckskin ; ‘introduce me, will you? I must dance the 
first set with her.’ 

«She is engaged for the first set,’ said I. 

“¢ Engaged!’ exclaimed he, petulantly. 

“¢ Ay, engaged,’ rejoined I. ‘Howstands the cham- 
pagne now ?’ 

*¢ Very badly,’ grumbled the chagrined Buckskin, and 
turning upon his heel, he mingled in the crowd, muttering 
as he left me, ‘Confound that fellow Simpson; but I 
will strike quits with him yet before the night be spent.’ 
Here his voice dropped so low as to become inaudible: he 
slunk into a corner of the room; and the boaster was 
thoroughly chop-fallen the remainder of the evening.” 





THE LITERARY WOMEN OF ENGLAND. ' 


THE question has often been mooted—Which of the 
countries of Europe has been most productive of eminent 
literary characters? And it has, so far as we are aware, 
been, in every instance, admitted by foreigners of every 
land, as well as asserted by the natives of the two coun- 
tries themselves, that it must be decided either in favour 
of France or of Great Britain. As regards the latter two 
countries, the opinions which obtain are different; some 
deciding in favour of France, and others—we should say, 
the majority—deciding in favour of England. If regard 
is to be had to the mere number of distinguished literary 
characters which the two countries can respectively claim 
as their own, without any reference to their relation to the 
number of the inhabitants generally, the decision ought, 
perhaps, to be given in behalf of France. But if—which 
is the only fair way of settling the question—the number 
of eminent literary characters that each country has pro- 
duced, be considered with reference to the amount of their 
respective populations, there cannot exist the slightest 
doubt that the decision must be in favour of Great Britain. 

France, it should be recollected, contains a population 
of 33,000,000, while Great Britain—we do not include 
Ireland in our calculations—can only boast of a popula- 
tion of 14,000,000. Were France, therefore, equally for- 
tunate in the number of her literary men of the highest 
class, she ought to have nearly three times as many as this 
country. Now, how stands the fact? Why, that if 
France can glory in rather more than an equal number 
with Great Britain, she certainly cannot deny that that 
majority is but small. Of course, it follows that this 
country is by far the most literary country of the two. 

If the question again—for the first referred to literary 
men—were asked, whether this country or France has 
given birth to the greatest number of distinguished literary 
women, we should at once decide in favour of England; 
and this without any regard to the disparity on account of 
the population in the two countries. The literature of 





France is graced with comparatively few female names; 
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that of Great Britain, again, rejoices in many. Trance 
boasts—and not without reason, for they are stars of the 
first magnitude—of Madame de Staél, Madame de Se- 
vigné, and the Countess de Genlis; but we can glory in a 
bright galaxy, comprehending a vast number, from the 
days of the Montagues downward to the present moment. 
To give a catalogue of their names would occupy too 
much of our space. Those of Lady Mary Wortley and 
Elizabeth Montague, Miss Carter, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Miss Seward, are familiar to all who know 
aught of the general literature of the last century. Mrs. 
Hannah More and Miss Joanna Baillie are names which 
belong to both the past and present centuries, and which 
are known and admired throughout the civilized world. 
The female names which grace the British literature of 
the current age, are numerous beyond any previous ex- 
ample. We have our Inchbalds, our Opies, our Edge- 
worths, our Grants, our Ferries, our Burys, our Porters, 
our Blessingtons, our Morgans, our Hemans, our Austins, 
our Halls, our Gores, our Landons, our Martineaus, our 
Somervilles, and a host of others, whose names we forbear 
to mention, only for the sake of economising our space ; all 
of whose works form an essential part and parcel of our 
modern literature. 

And it is not in one or two departments of literature 
only, that female talent in Great Britain has so greatly 
distinguished itself: it shines with surpassing brilliancy 
in almost every department—in moral philosophy; in 
poetry ; in works of fiction; in political economy, astro- 
nomy, &e. Where can we find more sound or salutary 
moral philosophy than in the works of Hannah More, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and Miss Opie? Where more delightful 
poetry than in the effusions of Mrs. Hemans’ pen? And, 
with the exception of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, what 
works of fiction are so extensively read, and so much 
admired, as the tales and novels of Miss Edgeworth ? 
Then, again, in the science of political economy, no one 
will deny that Miss Martineau has acquired great and 
deserved celebrity; though, being a lady, we have often 
thought there is something indelicate in the topics she has 
chosen for discussion. Mrs. Somerville’s work on the 
Heavens proves her to be not only conversant with the 
science of astronomy, but that she possesses the talent 
of communicating astronomical knowledge in the most 
popular manner. We might also refer to the intimate 
acquaintance of some of our female writers with meta- 
physics and other abstruse subjects; but that would only 
be apprising our readers of facts with which they are 
already familiar. 

It is sufficiently clear, from the remarks we have made, 
and the facts we have stated, that the opinion so long and 
so generally entertained, that the female mind is of an 
order far inferior to that of man, is altogether unfounded. 
The fair sex throughout the world owe a debt of gratitude 
to their sisters of this country, for having for ever de- 
molished that hypothesis by their literary and intellectual 
achievements. 








ESTONIAN HOUSES ann HOUSEKEEPING. 


A Frew days after my arrival, we removed into the 
country, a day’s journey through a richly wooded land- 
scape; and arrived in the evening before a grand crescent- 
shaped building, recalling in size and form the many 
tenemented terraces of Regent’s-park. If the exterior 
promised fair, the interior far surpassed all expectation, 
and I have only to shut my eyes to a certain roughness 
and want of finish, to fancy myself in a regal residence. 
The richness of the architectural ornaments, the beauty 
of the frescoes and painted ceilings, the polish of the 








many coloured and marble-like parquétes, the height, size, 
and proportion of the apartments, produce a tout ensemble 
of the utmost splendour, entirely independent of the aid 
of furniture, which here, like the Narva chairs, seems to 
have been constructed before comfort was admitted to 
form an ingredient in human happiness. It is a strange 
assimilation, this splendid case built over the simplest, 
most primitive customs. 

The family have no fixed hours for rising; and some- 
times you find only your host’s empty coffee-cup, whilst 
he is abroad or busy writing ere you have risen; or you 
meet a servant bearing his slender breakfast to him in 
bed; and long after you are settled to the occupation of 
the day, you see him emerging from his dormitory in 
his dressing-gown, and with a most sleepy face. Break- 
fast here is not considered a meal, and not half the re- 
spect paid to it which the simplest lunch-tray would 
command with us; some take it standing, others smoking, 
and the children as often as not run off with their portion 
of butterbrod to devour it in comfort in some little niche, 
or upon the base of a pillar in the magnificent salle; or 
facilitate the act of mastication by a continual wandering 
from place to place, which upon English carpets would 
be considered nothing less than petty treason. 

We continued our walk to the housekeeper’s room, very 
comfortable and warm, with three little children and half 
a dozen chickens sharing the brick-floor; to the kitchen, 
where the men-cooks were in active preparation round 
their flat stoves; and then on the Volkstube, or people’s 
room, where all the lower servants, the coachmen and 
grooms (here not included as house servants,) the cow- 
girls and ahe sheep-boys, &c. all come in for their meals 
at stated times, and muster between twenty and thirty 
daily. This was a room for an artist—a black earthen 
floor, walls toned down to every variety of dingy reds, 
blacks, and yellows, with a huge bulwark of a stove of a 
good terra-cotta colour, and earthen vessels and wooden 
tubs and benches, and in short every implement of old- 
fashioned unwieldiness and picturesque form. 

But the chief attractions were the inmates; for, hard at 
work, plying their spinning-wheels, sat either singly or in 
groups about fifteen peasant girls, their many-striped 
petticoats and dull blue or gray cloth jackets, their tanned 
locks falling over their shoulders, and deep embrowned 
spinning-wheels, telling well against the warm tones 
around them. In some the hair was so light a hue as 
exactly to repeat the colour of the flax upon their spindles ; 
and these, the housekeeper informed us in broken German, 
were the surest of husbands—flaxen hair being a feature 
that the hearts of peasants are never known to resist. 
Most of these picturesque damsels were barefooted, and 
one pretty yellow-haired lassie observing that she was 
particularly an object of attention, let her hair fall like a 
veil over her stooping face, and peeped archly at us from 
between the waving strands. I can’t say that any of 
these young ladies looked particularly clean or inviting ; 
but every vice has its pleasant side, and the worst of dirt 
and filth is, they are so picturesque. Some of them rose 
on being addressed, and stooping low, coaxed us down 
with both hands, much as if they were trying to smooth 
down our dresses. This is the national salutation to their 
superiors, especially if there be a request to make. Further 
on stood a stout kitchen girl, her jacket thrown off, and 
only her shift over her shoulders, kneading, in a deep 
trough, with a strong wooden bat, the coarse bread, which 
is called by distinction the Volksbrod, or people’s bread. 

The spinning girls belong to the estate, and attend to 
the hof, or court, as the seigneur’s house is termed, for so 
many weeks in the winter, to spin under the housekeeper’s 
superintendence; nor do they appear very averse to this 
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labour, for, besides the smart grooms and soft shepherds 
who assort with them at meal times, this Volkstube is the 
resort of every beggar and wandering pedlar, and the 
universal tattle-shop of the neighbourhood. The further 
branches of this spinning department are among the most 
interesting of a lady’s wirthschaft. The commoner linen 
is woven in the cottages of the peasantry; but the more 
fanciful and delicate manufactures, the diaper for towels, 
the damask for table linen, devolve to a regular weaver, 
of which each estate maintains one or more; and who 
sends in his book of patterns for the lady to select grounds, 
centres, and borders, according to her taste. If she possess 
this quality in a higher degree, she may further diversify 
the work by sketching some flower or arabesque, which the 
weaver imitates with much ingenuity.— Residence on the 
shores of the Baltic, by a Lady. 








THE SLOW-POISONERS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE papal authorities, when once they began to inquire, 
soon learned that a society of young wives had been 
formed, and met nightly, for some mysterious purpose, at 
the house of an old woman named Hyeronyma Spara; this 
hag was a reputed witch and fortune-teller, and acted as 
president of the young viragos, several of whom, it was 
afterwards ascertained, belonged to the first families of 
Rome. In order to have positive evidence of the practices 
of this female conclave, a lady was employed by the go- 
vernment to seek an interview with them. She dressed 
herself out in the most magnificent style; and having 
been amply provided with money, she found but little dif- 
ficulty, when she had stated her object, of procuring an 
audience of La Spara and her sisterhood. She pretended 
to be in extreme distress of mind on account of the infide- 
lities and ill-treatment of her husband, and implored La 
Spara to furnish her with a few drops of the wonderful 
elixir, the efficacy of which in sending cruel husbands to 
‘ their last long sleep’ was so much vaunted by the ladies 
of Rome. 

La Spara fell into the snare, and sold her some of her 
‘drops,’ at a price commensurate with the supposed wealth 
of the purchaser. The liquor thus obtained was subjected 
to an analysis, and found to be, as was ‘suspected, a slow 
poison—clear, tasteless, and limpid, like that spoken of by 
the Duke of Guise. Upon this evidence, the house was 
surrounded by the police, and La Spara and her compa- 
nions taken into custody. La Spara, who is described as 
having been a little, ugly old woman, was put to the tor- 
ture, but obstinately refused to confess her guilt. Another 
of the women, named La Gratiosa, had less firmness, and 
laid bare all the secrets of the infernal sisterhood. Taking 
a confession extorted by anguish on the rack at its true 
value (nothing at all), there is still sufficient evidence to 
warrant posterity in the belief of their guilt. They were 
found guilty, and condemned, according to their degrees 
of culpability, to various punishments. La Spara, Gratiosa, 
and three young women, who had poisoned their husbands, 
were hanged together at Rome. Upwards of thirty 
women were whipped publicly through the streets; and 
several whose high rank screened them from more degrad- 
ing punishment, were banished from the country, and 
mulcted in heavy fines. In a few months afterwards, 
nine women were hanged for poisoning; and another 
bevy, including many young and beautiful girls, were 
whipped half naked through the streets of Rome. 

This severity did not put a stop to the practice, and 
jealous women and avaricious men, anxious to step into 
the inheritance of fathers, uncles, or brothers, resorted 
to poison. As it was quite free from taste, colour, and 








smell, it was administered without exciting suspicion. 
The skilful vendors compounded it of different degrees of 
strength, so that the poisoners had only to say, whether 
they wanted their victims to die in a week, a month, or six 
months, and they were suited with corresponding doses. 

The vendors were chiefly women, of whom the most 
celebrated was a hag, named Tophania, who was in this 
way accessary to the death of upwards of six hundred 
persons. This woman appears to have been a dealer in 
poison from her girlhood, and resided first at Palermo and 
then at Naples. That entertaining traveller, Father 
Lebat, has given, in his Letters from Italy, many curious 
particulars relating to her. When he was at Civita 
Vecchia, in 1719, the viceroy of Naples discovered that 
poison was extensively sold in the latter-city, and that it 
went by the name of agueta, or little-water. On making 
further inquiry, he ascertained that Tophania (who was 
by this time near seventy years of age, and who seems to 
have begun her evil course soon after the execution of La 
Spara) sent large quantities of it to all parts of Italy 
in small vials, with the inscription ‘Manna of St. Nicholas 
of Barri.’ The tomb of St. Nicholas of Barri was cele- 
brated throughout Italy. A miraculous oil was said to 
ooze from it, which cured nearly all the maladies that 
flesh is heir to, provided the recipient made use of it with 
the due degree of faith. La Tophania artfully gave this 
name to her poison to elude the vigilance of the custom- 
house officers, who, in common with every body else, had a 
pious respect for St. Nicholas de Barri and his wonderful 
oil. The poison was similar to that manufactured by La 
Spara. 

Although this woman carried on her infamous traffic so 
extensively, it was extremely difficult to meet with her. 
She lived in continual dread of discovery. She constantly 
changed her name and residence; and pretending to be a 
person of great godliness, resided in monasteries for 
months together. Whenever she was more than usually 
apprehensive of detection, she sought ecclesiastical protec- 
tion. She was soon apprised of the search made for her 
by the viceroy of Naples, and according to her practice, 
took refuge in a monastery. Either the search after her 
was not very rigid, or her measures were exceedingly well 
taken ; for she contrived to elude the vigilance of the au- 
thorities for several years. What is still more extraor- 
dinary, as showing the ramifications of her system, her 
trade was still carried on to as great an extent as before. 
Lebat informs us that she had so great a sympathy for 
poor wives who hated their husbands and wanted to get 
rid of them, but could not afford to buy her wonderful 
aqua, that she made them presents of it. 

She was not allowed, however, to play this game for ever ; 
she was at length discovered in a nunnery, and her retreat 
cut off. The viceroy made several representations to the 
superior to deliver her up, but without effect. The abbess, 
supported by the archbishop of the diocese, constantly re- 
fused. The public curiosity was in consequence so much 
excited at the additional importance thus thrust upon the 
criminal, that thousands of persons visited the nunnery in 
order to catch a glimpse of her. The patience of the 
viceroy appears to have been exhausted by these delays. 
Being a man of sense and not a very zealous catholic, he 
determined that even the church should not shield a cri- 
minal so atrocious. Setting the privileges of the nunnery 
at defiance, he sent a troop of oddiain, who broke over the 
walls and carried her away vi et armis. The archbishop, 
Cardinal Pignatelli, was highly indignant, and threatened 
to excommunicate and lay the whole city under interdict. 
All the inferior clergy, animated by the esprit du corps, 
took up the question, and so worked upon the superstitious 
and bigoted people, that they were ready to rise in a mass 
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to storm the palace of the viceroy and rescue the prisoner. 
These were serious difficulties ; but the viceroy was not a 
man to be daunted. Indeed, he seems to have acted 
throughout with a rare union of astuteness, coolness, and 
energy. 

Still there was the populace. To quiet theirclamour and 
avert the impending insurrection, the agents of the govern- 
ment adroitly mingled with the people, and spread abroad 
a report that Tophania had poisoned all the wells and 
fountains of the city. This was enough. The popular 
feeling turned against her immediately. Those who, but a 
moment before, had looked upon her asa saint, now reviled 
her as a devil, and were as eager for her punishment as 
they had before been for her escape. Tophania was then 

ut to the torture. She confessed the long catalogue of 

er crimes, and named all the persons who had employed 
her. She was shortly afterwards strangled, and her corpse 
thrown over the wall into the garden of the convent from 
whence she had been taken. This appears to have been 
done to conciliate the clergy, by allowing them at least the 
burial of one who had taken refuge within their precincts. 
—Popular Delusions. 





SAGACITY OF SWALLOWS. 


Mr. Cursporn, of the Royal Irish Academy, has fur- 
nished the following anecdote, illustrative of sagacity in 
swallows: When resident in the city of Cincinnati, on the 
river Ohio, a small species of swallow, very numerous in 
that state, set about, in the proper season, to build their 
nests against the wall of a barrack, near the town. Their 
mud edifices not proving very sightly additions to the 
building, the officer in command being, of course, ini- 
mical to what was not bright and tight, ordered the poor 
swallows to be ejected, and so all their work was promptly 
demolished. They then, after much chattering, fixed on 
a wooden barn as the new site for their nests; and, against 
the upright planks of this building, they began to plaster 
their mud; but here their science was at fault; for, when 
their nests were finished, and began to dry in the sun, 
there was not sufficient cohesion between the mud and the 
timber; and so, one hot day, their whole structure came 
down with a crash. And now, what was to be done? 
We shall see. It chanced that Mrs. Bullock, the wife of 
the famous museum collector, was then resident in an 
adjacent villa, that had, as is common in that warm cli- 
mate, a long verandah in front, supported by wooden 
pillars; hither the swallows, after holding another sub- 
committee of building, all came in a body, for they had 
no time to lose, and they set about the nidification; and 
here having, one would think, the fear of the martinet 
officer before their eyes, they actually contrived to make 
their nests ornamental, by forming circular capitals to the 
pillar, like the volutes of the Ionic order; and Mrs. Bul- 
lock was not a little proud of her little colony. 

But, alas! selfishness is not confined to the human 
race; and combination can be got up and brought to 
bear against interlopers in the feathered race, as well as 
among the most determined Billy Welters in the city of 
Dublin. A tribe of martins, seeing that the new colony 
of swallows would be likely to diminish their supply of 
flies, determined to “ slate” the swallows, and drive away 
the intruders that interfered with their monopoly. Now 
the American martin is five times as large as a swallow, 
and is almost as big as a thrush; so they not only hunted 
the poor swallows, but also, with all their force of flight, 
would make a dash at their nests, and so knock them 
down, while yet unfinished. But here Mrs. Bullock 
proved a friend in need; and, taking the side of the 








weaker, she stationed men, during the day, who, with 
long poles, struck at the martins whenever they made a 
charge at the nests; and the swallows, soon observing 
what the meaning of the friendly interference was, without 
at all minding the men or their poles, went on with the 
construction of their nests, and soon had them finished, 
and so hard built, that the martins found it useless any 
more to batter at them. And now they begin to incubate, 
and the eggs are laid; but their troubles are not over, for 
the cruel martins then come, and, taking a dirty advantage 
of the poor little swallows, fasten themselves on the sides of 
their nests! they drive the swallows off, and then put in 
their beaks and break the eggs. Poor things !—what was 
now to be done? We shall see. For a day or so, nothing 
could equal the chattering and collogueing, as an Irish- 
man would say, in the air; and then they fell to work, 
and constructed long necks to their respective nests, which, 
under Mrs. Bullock’s protection, they were allowed to do 
in peace. By this means, they effectually avoided the 
intrusion of the martins; and, without farther molestation, 
brought out their young. I would ask, are not wondrously 
displayed here the resources of intellect, rather than fixed 
and unvarying characteristics of instinct ?—Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. 








STRAY THOUGHTS.—No. V. 
BY E. J. HYTCHE. 


Tue best method of becoming sick of the sea is to be 
“© sea sick.” 

How annoying a thing is egotism; that is, when we 
discover it inf others! How fascinating a quality is egotism ; 
that is, when it is developed by ourselves! 

There are many persons who know just sufficient of a 
subject to misunderstand it. 

Who can avoid admiring the prevalent literary taste ? 
If we regard the drama, we find that romantic banditti 
and sentimental cut-throats monopolize the tears of beauty, 
and the affections of Byronic young gentlemen who make 
free with their employers’ cash-hox—by mistake: and, if 
we look at the popular novels, we perceive that the ex- 
ploits of a Dick Turpin are described as the eccentricities 
of genius, and the dignified moral thereby conveyed is, 
“Go, and rob!” The present may hence be properly 
called the age of Jack Sheppardism. 

Of all sights two are most painful; namely, that of a 
young man who thinks that he has learnt wisdom, and 
that of an old man who has not acquired wisdom. 

We should never rail at a novel principle merely be- 
cause it was not discovered by our ancestors; but, before 
we denounce, we should see if its data be fallacious. Re- 
member, that all we enjoy was once a novelty; every re- 
ceived doctrine has been an innovation, and has been 
opposed by the stand-still gentry of other times, merely 
because it was an innovation. 

Many men are proof against bribes or intimidation, who 
cannot resist the smiling recognition of a great man. 

Quackery is not confined to unlettered men; were it 
not employed, many a doctor’s carriage would be at the 
coach-builder’s, and many an author would be in the 
Queen’s Bench. 

How often the fear of change produces change, by 
rendering it necessary ! 

“ How unpardonable is his misconduct!” is our ex- 
clamation when we learn the follies of another person. 
* T could not help it,” is the salvo we apply to our con- 
sciences when we commit any impropriety. Yet methinks, 
were the judgments correct, the comments might be 
reversed. 
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POETRY. 





MY HUSBAND MEANS EXTREMELY WELL. 


My husband means extremely well, 
Good, honest humdrum man ; 
And really I can hardly tell 
How tirst our feuds began; 
Tt was a match of my mamma’s, 
No match at all, I mean; 
Unless declining fifty has 
One feature like fifteen. 


I longed to leave the prosing set, 
Papa, and durance vile ; 

I longed to have a landaulet, 
And four neat grays in style: 

Sir William’s steeds were thorough bred, 
He wooed me fourteen days ; 

And I consented, though his head 
Was grayer than his grays! 

For, oh, I pined for pineries, 
Plate, pin-money, and pearls ; 

For smiles from royal highnesses, 
Dukes, marquises, and earls : 

Sir William wasin Parliament, 
And noticed by the king, 

So, when he made his settlement, 
It was a settled thing. 


He grumbles now! A woman’s whim 
Turns night to day, he says! 
As ifhe thought I’d stay with him, 
Benighting all my days! 
At six he rises, as for me 
At twelve I ring my bell; 
Thus we’re wound up alternately 
Like buckets in a well. 
T. Haynes BAILEY. 


VARIETIES. 








AMERICAN CHAMBERMAID Mopesty.—The Astor House 
phalanx of chambermaids will condescend to make your bed 
and clean your room, during the time you are at breakfast ; 
but neither love, nor money, nor compassion either, will per- 
suade one of these American Dianas to enter your apartment 
at a later period of the day. This morning I requested one, 
whoin I met in passing along the immense galleries in which 
are the dormitories, to fetch me a jug of water. She looked 
aghast at the request ; but soon, with a smile of compassion 
at my ignorance, said she would tell one of the waiters to 
bring it. Soon after I accosted another, and, as it was very 
hot, requested her to remove the counterpane from my bed. 
She said it was morally impossible ; that it would be as good 
as her place was worth ; but that a waiter should come and 
do it. I was vastly amused with this refinement of delicacy 
in a class which, in other quarters of the globe, is not always 
characterised by an excess of it; and, to investigate the 
subject still further, I attacked a third young lady, whom I 
encountered ; and asked her if she would do me the favour to 
sew a button on the collar of a shirt which I proffered to her. 
She started back from the dilapidated vestment, dangled her 
two hands from her wrists, looked aghast, and uttering that 
universal word of American astonishment, “ Lawk!” turned 
away, and told me she would send a man for “ the thing.” 
In short, I soon found out that for a single gentleman to 
expect that a single chambermaid—and there are no double 
ones—would answer his bell, was an indecorum of the most 
atrocious sort.—Colonel Maxwell's Run through the United 
States. 


Indistinctness or mysticism does not necessarily indicate 
profundity; a lake may appear shallow because it is trans- 
parent, while a gutter may seem deep because it is muddy. 





MORNING OF A PHILOSOPHER.—Precisely at five minutes 
before five o’clock, winter or summer, Lampe, Kant’s servant, 
who had formerly served in the army, marched into his mas- 
ter’s room with the air of a sentinel on duty, and cried aloud 
in a military tone, “ Mr. Professor, the time iscome.” This 
summons Kant invariably obeyed without one moment’s delay, 
as a soldier does the word of command—never, under any 
circumstances, allowing himself a respite, not even under the 
rare accident uf having passed a sleepless night. As the clock 
struck five, Kant was seated at the breakfast table, where he 
drank what he called one cup of tea; and no doubt he thought 
it such ; but the fact was, that in part from his habit of reve- 
rie, and in part also for the purpose of its refreshing warmth, 
he filled up his cup so often, that, in general, he is supposed 
to have drunk two, three, or some unknown number. Iimme- 
diately after, he smoked a pipe of tobacco (the only one 
which he allowed himself through the entire day,) but so 
rapidly, that a pile of glowing embers remained unsmoked. 
During this operation he thought over his arrangements for 
the day, as he had done the evening before during the twilight. 
About seven he usually went to his lecture room, and from 
that he returned to his writing table. Precisely at three 
quarters before one, he rose from his chair, and called aloud 
to the cook, “ It has struck three quarters.” The meaning of 
which summous was this :—Immediately after taking soup, it 
was his constant practice to swallow what he called a dram, 
which consisted either of Hungarian wine, of Rhenish, of a 
cordial, or, in default of these, of Bishop. A flask of this was 
brought up by the cook, on the proclamation of the three 
quarters. Kant hurried with it to the eating room, poured 
out his quantum, left it standing in readiness, covered how- 
ever with paper, to prevent its becoming vapid, and then went 
back to his study, and awaited the urrival of his guests, whom 
to the latest period of his life he never received but in full 
dress.—Last Days of Kant. 


A BRIDEGROOM AT DINNER.—I sat directly opposite a 
newly-married pair. The bridegroom had during the morn- 
ing, been all fondness and attention, but the sight and smell 
of the viands changed at once the current of his feelings. 
What a knife and fork the fellow played! He was a perfect 
cormorant for fish, helping himself to every particle within 
his reach, and bellowing for more when they had disap- 
peared. Now, being a lover of the finny race myself, I 
became rather nettled at this exclusive proceeding of his, 
and ventured to give him a civil hint or two upon the 
subject, in the shape of congratulations as to the astonish- 
ing effects of the lake breezes upon his appetite —He winked 
his eye at me good-humouredly, as much as to say he 
understood what I meant, but continued to clear the dishes 
as fast as ever. When at length tired nature could no 
further go, he very deliberately turned round to his fair 
bride and resumed his billing and cooing, in a matter of 
fact, straight-forward manner, that diverted me excessively. 
—Mazxwell’s Run through the United States. 


CALVIN’s PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—A letter preserved 
in the Archeological collections of Grenus gives us a graphic 
picture of Calvin’s personal appearance.—“‘ He resembles 
an old hermit of the Thebaid, emaciated by vigils and fasting, 
his cheeks colourless as that of a corpse, but his brilliant 
eyes glow with an unearthly fire. His figure is slightly 
bowed, the bones seem bursting through his skin; but his 
step is steady, and his tread firm.” 
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